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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



IRELAND—THE LAND OF POETS. 
That the land in which we live is a land of poets as 
well as of potatoes, is a truth which, we should think, 
would be questioned by few. Should any have a doubt 
upon the subject, however, we think their scepticism might 
very readily be removed by an occasional glance into the 
letter box of the Dublin Penny Journal. And, really, if 
some of the definitions of poetry which we have seen be 
correct, we have no hesitation in laying, that much of 
what we receive is true poetry, for it is the genuine effu- 
sion of the heart— a transcript of the impassioned feelings 
of the authors at the moment of writing. And were it 
not thut we conceive our columns might be filled with 
more useful or more generally interesting matter, we 
should often be tempted to give insertion to some of the 
pieces we receive, as affording no bad specimen of the 
talents of some of our correspondents in the more humble 
ranks of life. From a number of pieces, received during 
the month, we select the following— one of them a truly 
graphic description of a wedding, the other a national 
ballad — and we think our neighbours at the other side of 
the channel would find some trouble in matching them. 

THE WEDDING. 

Och! early last Monday, I mean late on Sunday, 
We went to the wedding of Darby M'Shawn ; 

And there with good breeding, good looks and good feeding, 
Forgot it was night, 'till we saw the day dawn. 

Och ! Darby was rather the same as his father, 
A gay little man, and bis name was M'Shawn; 

And Norah his charmer, the niece of a farmer 
That lives up the valley in Mahony's bawn. 

Cars covered with bedding, brought up to the wedding, 

The uncles, aunts, cousins of Darby, " my dear" ; 
Myself too quite gaily, brought Nan and Moll Hely, 

She's one of the Helys that lives at Cape Clear. 
The bride wore a ted dress, her hair was her head dress, 

How the girls gased on her fine bran new shawl. 
Twas all silk and cotton, and won't be forgotten, 

For in it she looked the genteelest of all. 

Her cheeks were of cherry, her lips quickenberry, 
Her skin a bright brown, both behind and before ; 

Her eyes were bewildering, like two pretty children, 
Like beautiful diamonds we find on the shore. 

Her shoes were calf's leather, so that, altogether, 
You well may believe that she looked mighty gay : 

Now, Darby, my hearty, your own Pat M 'Carthy, 
Must point out the dress that you wore on that day, 

A shirt of good linen, from sweet Ballyfinnan ; 

A neckcloth of muslin, a waistcoat of green, 
Anew grey frize jacket, — all made by Tim Hacket, 

With buttons as bright as the crown of a queen. 

His buckskins were yellow, and looked pretty mellow, 
Because for six months they had lain in the pawn; 

His brogues were well varnished, andprettily garnished, 
More luck to your bit of pride, Darby M'Shawn. 

Before they were married, the priest a while tarried, 

Teaching the duties of husband and wife ; 
Then told thein quite slowly the sentences holy, 

For pledging their troth to each other for life. 

Now take one another, the bride's father's brother, 

Bold Murtagh O'Donahue gave her away ; 
And Barney O'Brien, roared out like a lion, 

Until our whole parish joined in one hurra ! 
The bridecake and whiskey, soon made me so frisky, 

I called for a dance with a botthering call; 
And light master Dooly, quite calmly and coolly, 

Ushered us off to the barn for a ball. 

The bam was well swept out, and all the fowl kept out, 

So that it looked like a dining-room floor: 
With benches on barrels of Shcmmy 0' Carrol*, 

And all the gorsoons peeping in at the door. 

The fiddlers and pipers like to many vipers, 

^ Turned, twined, and twisted, themselves and their tunes ; 

So that between dancing, and talking, and glancing, 

My head grew as big as the man in the moon's. 
We were in such clover, the jig was not over 

Till night was preparing to start from the sky j 
When Skibbercen Mary, came m like a fairy, 

And tt/ld. us that supper w»* waiting hard by. 



Then, not to dishearten her, each boy took his partliof, 
And marched in to supper by musical rules ; 

Thus, blooming like roses, we followed our noses, 
Until in the kitchen we sat down on stools. 

The long kitchen table, was very ill able, 

To bear all the load thafwas laid on its back; 

Such ham, beef, and chickens — boys, now the fun thickens. 
With cutting and carving, — heigh ! whillaloo, whack ! 

Black Tom took the fiddle, and played toodle diddle, 
And long fingered Callaghan handled his pipes ; 

Cal. humoured bis bellows, while Tom grew so jealous, 
Then leaving off cat-gut, he touched on some tripeo. 

Next, old Owen Cusack, gave out some ehcek-music, 

And played us a lilt on the stirabout spoon ; 
Then one of the Bradys, and one of the ladies, 

Warbled the Couleen, and Ellen-aroon. ' ■ 
Ned Goold from Kilgorey, then told a long story, 

About a young king that was hunting one day, 
But meeting a fairy, so artful and airy, 

Followed her on till she led him astray. 

While Time sweetly passes, and boys and fair lasses, 
Are thinking of nothing but comfort and glee ; 

The cook through the clatter, steps in with a platter, 
Arid goes round the tabic a craving her fee. 

I pulled out the money, and said, " Biddy, honey, 
If I give the shilling, will you give a kiss ;" 

But she, like a cat, kissed my face with her fat fist, 
And all laughed as long as from that day to this. 

And as we were going, with hearts overflowing, 
I told my ftiend Darby and Mrs. M'Shane, 

That I would endeavour, to love them for ever, 
And come with delight to their wedding again. 

H.C. 



SONG.— THE PRIDE OF GRANU O. 

IW AlfSWEIl TO THE 

PRIDE OF CALEDONIA O. 

Proud Scotia boasts with Howry pride, 
The thistle o'er her vallles wide, 
Asserts that Flora like a bride, 
Has deck'd her fields e'er any O. 

But where's the pride of hill and dale 
That decks the mountain and the rale, 
The lovely shamrock we will hail, 
Unrivall'd badge of Granu O. 

The rose may please th' English eyes, 
Proud Scotland too, her thistle prize — 
But the shamrock tho' it lonely lies, 
May be prefer'd to any O. 

When honour crowns the battle theme— 
When merit courts the aid of fame, 
She blends the laurel with the same, 
The wreath, the badge of Granu O. 

Where — where's the emblem decks the ground, 
That blooms thro' all the seasons round, 
In summer — winter, it is found, 
The king and pride of any O. 

So now my " motto" is ordain'd, 
Unrivoird, pure, and yet unstain'd, 
When e'en its patrons were restrain'*, 
It bloom'd the pride of Granu O. 

So let no nation ever boast, 
AVhile Erin's shamrock decks the coast ; 
Let them come forward, join the hast, 
Of emblems splendid, many O. 

For Flora has proclaim'd around, 
T'>at Erin's isle, alone, she crowu'd, 
Tl yield the pride of rural groukd. 
T ic lovely badge of Granu O 

Douglas O'DonakTT. 
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